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difficult for the enemy to introduce an agent” even into the Portuguese 
fishing fleet .* 4 Six years of meticulous police investigations of hundreds of 
alien suspects never brought to light proof of a single case of spying or 
enemy sabotage. It is one of the ironic, if not sad, legacies of Newfound¬ 
land’s home-front experience in World War II that while government poli¬ 
cies and public attitudes destroyed the viability of any German and other 
suspect minorities, the public was left with the belief that members of these 
minorities were in fact enemy agents whose existence justified these poli¬ 
cies and attitudes. 



“The spy among us” 

The U-boat syndrome 

Throughout the war, numerous civilians reported srrangc lights being exchanged 
between shore and sea. A few even observed large oil drums being loaded unto 
schooners... The evidence strongly suggests thar enemy activity was taking place 
within Newfoundland waters. To this day, stories from all over the island are told 
of surfaced U-Boats being refuelled with the help of shore-based personnel. 

Robert G. Thorne, A Cherished Past (2004}, 131 

German U-boats have been a topic of unabating interest in Newfoundland 
since World War n and have occupied a significant place in local popular 
history and folklore. Contemporaries, amateur historians, and naval 
experts have described their movements in the North Atlantic waters off 
Newfoundland in considerable detail. Reviewing or adding to that litera¬ 
ture would go beyond the scope of this book. Of interest in the context of 
this study, however, is the circulation of curious tales of U-boat antics still 
widely believed to be true. Indeed, the wartime belief that U-boats secretly 
communicated with shore-based contacts, or landed and released agents 
and saboteurs in Newfoundland bays, has stubbornly survived all vain 
quests for hard proof. 

U-BOAT LANDINGS 

Throughout World War ii, the spectre of enemies within ready to commu¬ 
nicate with U-boats never subsided in Newfoundland. During the years 
1941-42, even as fifth-column hysteria began to abate in Britain and 
Canada, Newfoundland vibrated as never before with rumours of enemy 
submarine rendezvous off rhe coast and spies on land. U-boats in the 
eastern North Atlantic were believed to be in contact with agents-in -place 
in St John’s attempting to facilitate access for them to St John’s harbour. A 
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Newsweek article of 13 July 1942 blamed several ship sinkings in the 
North Atlantic on a leak of information from St John’s to Germany. This 
account, in turn, fuelled public fears of a fifth column at work and brought 
pressures on the authorities to do something about it. Official enemy alien 
policy may perhaps be understood somewhat in the context of the haunted 
frame of mind and the pressures it exerted on the government. 

Stories of enemy agents being captured and shot by the American forces 
in wartime Newfoundland circulated widely, one amateur historian claims. 
In one story that gained prominence after the war, four German U-boat 
officers were buried with full military honours at the Argentia Nava! Base. 
Unmarked graves found by civilians at Argentia were said to contain the 
remains of civilian and naval spies caught stealing secrets from the base. 
Some locals claimed they even heard the shots from the firing squads that 
executed the agents. Although he could not get American military histori¬ 
ans to confirm any of these stories of “confrontations on Newfoundland 
soil with the enemy,” the amateur historian asserted as recently as 2004 
that all of these stories were “believed to be true and were known by many 
influential people in Newfoundland.” 1 

Following two U-boat raids in September and November 1942, causing 
96 casualties on four iron ore carriers docked at Bell Island, as well as the 
torpedoing and resultant sinking with 136 fatalities of the railway ferry 
Caribou forty miles off Port aux Basques in October that year, allegations 
mushroomed attributing all kinds of strange occurrences in Newfoundland 
to agents and saboteurs. 2 Some local residents have maintained that the U- 
boat captain who torpedoed the ore carrier Rose Castle at Bell Island in 
November 1942 had a personal connection with the island. He supposedly 
had not only personally come on land the day before the raid to check its 
defences but after his return to Germany had even sent a postcard to the 
Bell Island girl he had danced with the night before the attacks Other 
rumours at the time had U-boat crews coming ashore in rubber dinghies 
after they had sunk the ore boats at Bell Island and seeing a movie. Strange 
people with odd accents visiting the city’s stores, clubs, and bars were said 
to be enemy agents. 

However, among the relevant (and now fully declassified) government 
intelligence files and extensive U-boat records, no evidence has been uncov¬ 
ered to verify any of the allegations. No incident can be corroborated 
where U-boat crews had contacr with anyone in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, or tried to make contact. The U-boat orders were solely to seize 
every opportunity to attack Allied shipping. Published studies of these raids 
and of the Caribou sinking, in particular, have shown that the U-boats 
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could not even always identify the nature of their targets, that is, whether 
these were troop carriers, freighters, or passenger vessels.-* Throughout the 
war, German naval strategists attached a relatively low priority to New¬ 
foundland itself and indicated no interest in contacting anyone there. In 
addition, U-boats were known to dislike operating near the island. 5 


ESPIONAGE AND SABOTAGE 

Stories of U-boat landings spawned suspicions of sabotage by agents in 
hiding and vice versa. On 12 December 1942, that is, forty days after the 
sinking of a second ore boat at Belt Island, a mysterious blaze razed the 
wooden Knights of Columbus Hall on Harvey Road, St John’s, during a 
weekend dance. Ninety-nine people, mostly servicemen, lost their lives in 
this tragedy. The first suspect was German American brewmaster Val Foltz 
of the Bavarian Brewing Company because his phone number was similar 
to one mentioned in an anonymous phone call at the time of the fire. But 
he was found to be out of town at the time, and the official inquiry could 
not identify an arsonist. Public lore then settled on a conspiracy of 
unknown enemy operatives as the cause and even today considers this a 
convincing explanation. Despite the lack of evidence for the cause of the 
blaze and the inconclusive report of the 1943 Dunfield inquiry into the fire, 
the local media have commemorated the event annually by affixing blame 
on imagined German agents. “It is virtually certain that the main reason 99 
people died that night is that an enemy agent meant to kill as many people 
as possible,” Gary Hebbard asserted unequivocally in an anniversary issue 
of the Evening Telegram of 13 December 1992, and a book published in 
2002 on the same event advertised “the near certainty that agents of Nazi 
Germany orchestrated this great tragedy.” 6 

Jack Fitzgerald, a prolific disseminator of local spy and U-boat lore, 
claimed in 1984 to have secret evidence that German agents started the 
wartime Knights of Columbus Hall fire. In 200s, however, he retracted his 
assertion and fingered instead an American pyromaniac as the culprit. 7 But 
as prominent a Newfoundlander as William R. Callahan, a retired Evening 
Telegram editor who features himself as one of “Canada’s most senior jour¬ 
nalists,” keeps nursing the myth that events such as the Knights of Colum¬ 
bus Hall fire and the sinking of the Caribou were linked to a Newfound- 
land-based network of Nazi agents. Alleged to be in steady contact with 
U-boats, these agents also supposedly plotted to assassinate prominent 
Allied citizens. 8 

Amateur historians have pointed to two additional fires in St John’s army 
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cupations of the police were the scrutiny of barrel-sized steel objects seen 
floating in various bays or rubber dinghies washed ashore as evidence of U- 
boat intruders. Some questioned where the German short-wave station 
obtained its information about, for example, St John’s blackouts and the 
number of damaged ships sheltered in Newfoundland. The chief of police 
was expected to take seriously a report in June 1941 of two men identify¬ 
ing themselves as Nazis to a woman at Cowhcad and then disappearing 
into the woods." 

Police were never able to substantiate these and various other rumours. 
In January 1941 Spanish and Portuguese ships were said to be collecting 
fish and supplies in Newfoundland in order to refuel enemy submarines 
and raiders on the high seas. On the coast of southern Labrador, it was 
rumoured that German caches of fuel were sunk in the bottom of remote 
places so U-boats could refuel there. U-boars were believed to have picked 
up a certain Father Schultz, said to be a German who kept elaborate 
weather records while posing as a Catholic priest. Allegedly a well-known 
figure in the Battle Harbour area, he supposedly vanished mysteriously 
when war broke out. Explosions were reported heard in the vicinity of 


iz.t Official poster displayed in St John’s in 1941. It warned people of 
loose talk and enemy agenrs. By suggesting local contacts with enemy sub 
marines, it contributed ro fifth-column fears. Courtesy i>ani„ 


ial Oil dock and storage facilities on the Southside {June 1944), and, on top 
of McBride’s Hill (as late as 25 April 1945}, the United Towns Electric 
Office and the Newfoundland Liquor Control store. These were all 
ascribed to fifth columnists and saboteurs. By 1945 every fire in New¬ 
foundland looked suspicious, even those with an apparent or accidental 
cause. Train derailments were believed to occur wirh unusual frequency, 
and from 1943 on, fire wardens and watches were posted at most night 
clubs. In the atmosphere of censorship and blackouts, with official posters 
warning against “careless talk,” Newfoundlanders had manoeuvred them¬ 
selves into a state of fifth-column paranoia {see illus. 12.1).’° 

The Newfoundland Constabulary devoted considerable effort to record¬ 
ing and tracing allegations of sabotage and espionage activities. Among the 
matters brought to its attention were denunciations by Newfoundlanders 
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waters of Newfoundland which might come into port dispensing agents 
who might look like ordinary fishermen. 

The high alert was continued following a second “most secret” 
despatch on zz December 1943 from RCMP headquarters in Ottawa, 
passing on British intelligence that one or more German agents were 
believed to have left France for Canada, and a third secret memorandum 
of 11 January 1944 from the Canadian intelligence staff officer posted in 
St John’s that fishing vessels carrying enemy agents might be crossing the 
Atlantic for an unknown destination. The fishing vessels were supposed to 
be very similar in silhouette to Newfoundland fishing vessels but armed, 
flying no specific flag, and having American, British, Portuguese, Argen¬ 
tine, Peruvian, Ecuadorean, Columbian, Chilean, and Brazilian ensigns in 
reserve. The high alert was revived again even as late as zz January 1945, 
when the rcmp sent word of yet another possibility of such a vessel appear¬ 
ing in the Newfoundland area. The vessel in question never arrived, but it 
can easily be imagined how this issue strained and alarmed the imagina¬ 
tion, not only of the Newfoundland police and ranger force but probably 
of the entire public as well. Such a repeatedly and widely circulated alert 
could not be kept concealed from the public despite its top-secret classifi¬ 
cation. Here may be found one likely source for the many rumours still 
believed factual today of enemy agents supposedly landed by submarines.' 5 

U -537 AND U -190 

Ironically, the only evidence of any German submarine landing was not 
discovered until 1981. This landing occurred not on coastal Newfoundland 
but on the northern tip of Labrador. The information came to light only 
because of the inquiries of a German researcher compiling a book on 
German weather reconnaissance in the Arctic. A submarine had been sent 
to Labrador in October 1943 for the sole purpose of setting up an 
unmanned, automatic weather station to broadcast meteorological data, 
vital for German naval warfare in the Atlantic, to northern Europe. The U- 
boat captain had apparently chosen the site near Cape Chidley primarily 
because he had erroneously assumed that few Inuit would be there. Reality 
proved that the captain obviously had had no contacts in Labrador, for as 
Canadian Forces historian Alec Douglas noted, “any Moravian missionary 
could have told him that in mid-October of any year, when the harp seals 
migrate from Greenland via Labrador to the south, there were more 
Eskimos in the vicinity of C. Chidley than at any other period.” 14 

In twenty-eight hours the submarine crew completed the operation of 
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hauling ten heavy canisters of equipment, plus a tripod and a mast, up a 
170-foot hill and a quarter of a mile inland, where they assembled the 
station. The weather station automatically measured and transmitted tem¬ 
perature, barometric pressure, wind force, and direction and was techno¬ 
logically so sophisticated that Canadian officials conceded not having been 
able to set up similar systems until the 1960s. From the log of U-J37 we 
know chat the station transmitted data for at least two weeks. A second U- 
boat, sent in the summer of 1944 to set up another automatic weather 
station in Labrador, was sunk en route.' 5 Similar stations were set up in 
even more remote and inaccessible North Atlantic and Arctic spots, such as 
Greenland, Spiczbergen, and Franz Josef Land. Today, documents make 
clear that no operatives were intended to be landed in any of these places 
because the Labrador weather station was part of an extensive, sustained 
effort by the Nazi regime to obtain meteorological intelligence through U- 
boats, weather ships, and clandestine stations for its ground, naval, and air 
war.' 6 

Despite the continuing circulation of countless wartime tales of sub¬ 
marines sightings, in the outports and towns of Newfoundland, of German 
sailors appearing everywhere and - as historian Michael Hadley has it from 
the flag officer, Newfoundland Force - even of U-boats flying through the 
air, 17 only one sighting from shore can be confirmed beyond any doubt. 
That was U-190, which had surrendered on 11 May 1945 to the Canadian 
corvettes Tborlock and Victoriavtlle five hundred miles east of Cape Race 
after having sunk hmcs Esquimalt off Halifax with the loss of twenty-two 
lives only three weeks before. With most of its crew of fifty-four transferred 
to the Canadian corvettes, U-190 was taken to Bay Bulls, Newfoundland, 
where it arrived on 14 May 1945. 

While the German crew were taken to Halifax on 16 May for interviews, 
interrogations, and imprisonment, U-190 was subsequently put on display 
in St John’s harbour (see illus. u.i and 11.3). There journalists and pho¬ 
tographers were given an opportunity to inspect this 1944 state-of-the-art 
snorkel-equipped type ixc U-boat (whose underwater endurance of several 
weeks afforded unprecedented operational range) before it was taken on a 
ceremonial tour of the ports of Montreal, Trois-Rivieres, Quebec City, 
Gaspe, Pictou, Sydney, and Halifax. The RCN scuttled the inoperable U- 
boat in October 1947 at the spot where it had sunk the Esquimalt . ,8 The 
periscope and black surrender flag of U-190 are still at display at the 
Crow’s Nest in St John’s, a military officers’ club founded in 1942.. 

In Halifax, as in Newfoundland, stories have abounded of the Canadian 
officers who first boarded U-190 discovering recent Halifax newspapers 
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1 -- 1 German submarine U-ipo in St John’s Harbour, 1945. Courtesy i*ani.. 



12.3 Newfoundlanders examine U-190 on exhibit in St John’s Harbour, 1945. 
Courtesy Michael Harrington. 
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and ticket stubs from local movie theatres and streetcars. An rcn veteran 
maintained in 1989 that upon searching the surrendered U-190 , he himself 
also found Canadian cigarettes, Canadian rubber boots, maps of Canadian 
cities, and even pictures of Halifax girls that U-boat crew members had 
allegedly dated. And he added the claim that some of the U-190 crew had 
grown up in Canada and spoke fluent English. But in his wartime diary, 
published in 2004, U-190 engineering officer Werner Hirschmann termed 
these stories “pure invention, the product of an overactive imagination.” 
More disturbing yet to Hirschmann was his realization thar “this myth had 
been compounded and exaggerated over the years, and that the story has 
grown in the telling.” l! * 

U-boat tales have also been reported from other places. On the French 
island of Miquelon and in New Zealand, U-boat crews are alleged to have 
sneaked on land by night in order to extract fresh milk from grazing dairy 
cows. 10 In his classic study of the fifth-column syndrome in World War 11, 
Louis de Jong provided perhaps the most astute insight into the phenome¬ 
non of fifth-column stories, their foundations, and their ubiquity. After 
examining in considerable detail the nature and scope of Nazi Germany s 
wartime intelligence-gathering network, he concluded that “the ‘naming, 
the ‘creating’ of ‘enemies in one’s own midst’ is a form of satisfying inner 
needs ... It is an irrational but natural process, in fact an understandable 
way of assimilating a part of reality felt to be unbearable, a process which 
is almost inevitable in times of high tension. It seems as if the community 
that is being attacked is ... assuming that there are enemies in its midst; 
actually the contrary is the case.” 1 ’ 

Letters to the editor, magazine articles, and books keep the lore alive of 
enemy operatives and “agcnts-in-place” attempting to give access to enemy 
U-boats. The U-boat relics at the Crow’s Nest in St John’s and the surren¬ 
der of U-190 have often served as reference points for a burgeoning U-boat 
lore since the war. Newfoundlanders have never tired of cherishing out¬ 
landish tales of German submariners in fishermen’s garb attending dances 
at local town halls, even in ourports, or buying local bread. Decades after 
the war, well-known newspaper columnists such as Jack A. White “would¬ 
n’t discount” the belief of many people that “a Nazi U-boat crew (came 
ashore to] view a movie at the Nickel Theatre.” 11 Unverified and unverifi- 
able tales of U-boat landings and enemy agents continue to be presented as 
fact, 13 as exemplified in an article in Downhomer in October 2003 titled 
“The Spy among Us: A Never Before Told Sory about Espionage in St 
John’s during WW11,” by Ron Young. 
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As iatc as 2004, char is, more than half a century after the end of World 
War u, an amateur historian went to great length to present what he 
deemed credible stories such as surfaced U-boats being refuelled with the 
help of shore-based personnel and U-boats receiving signals from local 
Germans. Identified only as a well-known “character” before the war, one 
of these Germans allegedly sene radio signals from a shack on the St John’s 
Southside hills and then sneaked in a U-boat back to Germany, where a 
Newfoundlander claimed to have recognized him after the war as a 
Hamburg innkeeper. 1 * And in a book also published in 2004, another 
popular local amateur historian continued to portray Maurice Metal as a 
spy attempting to ser up a radio station in Newfoundland “to guide 
German submarines to their target.The widely read portrayal, allegedly 
based on this writer’s recollections as a wartime Newfoundland customs 
and railway employee, ignored the detailed, carefully researched documen¬ 
tation about Metal in my book Sanctuary Dented (published in 1992). Far 
from being a Nazi spy, Metal was actually a Jewish refugee from the Third 
Reich. Even when exposed as myths without substance, these stories simply 
refuse to die. 


Conclusions 


The relish with which Newfoundlanders have speculated about U-boat 
crews’ ability to penetrate island society with unrivalled bravado and ease, 
a senior Newfoundland historian tried to explain to me, revealed a sub¬ 
conscious fascination with German skills and daring. The flourishing lore 
of U-boat crews coming on land in broad daylight and mixing with the 
local population in bars, movie theatres, and stores implies an alleged 
German capability to pull off anything, he suggested, and should be inter¬ 
preted as a positive image. However, the wartime depiction of local resi¬ 
dents of German-speaking background as enemy agents seeking contact 
with U-boats is incompatible with their actual ordeals as enemy aliens and 
their pre-World War l image and footprints. To illustrate these points has 
been one aim of this book. A related objective has been to identify the 
multi-faceted German connections that affected the lives of Newfoundlan¬ 
ders and Labradorians. Last but not least, mainly in order to place the 
world war experiences in perspective, the book has intended to highlight 
mutual Newfoundland-German perceptions and the changing images of 
each other’s identities. 


FOOTPRINTS 

The first documented German footprints have been traced back to the leg¬ 
endary landing of Leif Eirikson in L’Anse aux Meadows in ad 1000 and to 
the known arrival of Humphrey Gilbert in 1583 because a German with 
valuable expertise for the exploratory voyage accompanied each of them. 
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